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The  Sixty-first  Commencement 


June  17-21,  1911 

The  Commencement  Exercises  this  year  opened  with  the 
Ailing  Prize  Debate  on  Saturday  evening  and  continued 
through  the  President's  reception  on  Wednesday  evening. 

THE  ALLING  TRIZE  DEI5ATE 

The  Ailing  debate  gained  in  interest  and  general  attention 
by  the  change  from  Tuesday  afternoon  to  Saturday  evening; 
and  it  furnished  a  good  opening  for  the  exercises  of  the 
week.  The  subject  discussed  was  :  Resolved  that  the  public 
policy  requires  the  maintenance  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
state  of  independent  telephone  systems  competing  with  the 
Bell  service.  The  debaters  were  three  men  from  the  Senior 
class :  Ralph  William  Helmkamp  of  Rochester,  Richard 
Belden  Powell  of  Rochester,  and  Edward  William  Spry  of 
Albion,  N.  Y. ;  and  three  men  from  the  Junior  class ;  Ernest 
Emmett  Davis  of  Rochester,  Harry  Norman  Kenyon  of 
Morton,  N.  Y.  and  Christian  Frank  Sailer  of  Harrison 
Valley,  Penn.  The  Senior  debaters  maintained  the  negative 
of  the  proposition  under  debate  and  the  Juniors  the  affirma- 
tive. The  prize  for  the  most  effective  maintenance  of  its 
position  was  awarded  to  the  debaters  from  the  Senior  class; 
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the  prize  for  greatest  individual  excellence  to  Harry  Nor- 
man Kenyon  of  the  Junior  class.  The  judges  were  Judges 
John  A.  Barhite,  1881,  J.  B.  M.  Stephens,  1885,  and  Harvey 
F.  Remington  of  Rochester.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  debate  was  the  best  yet  held  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ailing  of  the  class  of  1876. 

BACCALAUREATE  SUNDAY 

The  sixty-first  baccalaureate  service  was  held  in  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church  on  Sunday  morning,  June  18th,  the  class 
together  with  the  faculty  and  representatives  of  the  trustees 
and  alumni  entering  the  church  in  academic  procession,  in 
which  President  Richmond  of  Union  College  accompanied 
President  Rhees.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  President 
Rhees  from  the  text  'They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  but  they  that  are  after  the 
spirit,  the  things  of  the  spirit."    (Rom.,  8,  5.) 

The  text  was  shown  to  offer  two  outlooks  upon  life :  that 
which  regards  life  as  a  possession  to  be  enjoyed  or  exploited 
and  that  which  regards  life  as  a  high  prize  not  yet  attained. 
This  teaching  of  St.  Paul  was  considered  as  a  means  of  clas- 
sification of  men,  as  a  challenge  to  live  the  victorious  life  of 
the  spirit,  and  as  an  offer  of  the  help  of  the  divine  spirit  in 
living  such  a  life. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  the  annual 
sermon  before  the  Christian  Associations  of  the  College  was 
preached  by  President  Charles  Alexander  Richmond  of 
Union  College.  His  text  was  from  Ephesians,  4,  13  :  "Till 
we  all  come  unto  a  perfect  man — unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  The  sermon  was  a  noble 
summons  to  young  men  and  women  to  live  for  themselves 
and  for  the  community  high  spirited  independent  lives,  de- 
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voted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  destiny  which  Christ 
exhibited. 

CLASS  DAY  AND  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ORATION 

Monday  was  devoted  to  class  day  exercises — for  the 
women  of  the  senior  class  in  the  morning  and  for  the  men 
in  the  afternoon.  The  evening-  was  given  over  to  the  ora- 
tion before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and  to  fraternity 
reunions  at  the  various  chapter  houses  after  the  oration. 
The  orator  this  year  was  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  California.  His  subject  was  "Races 
and  Tongues  of  men."  President  Wheeler  argued  elo- 
quently and  with  much  learning  for  the  thesis  that  "the  fate 
of  nations  is  written  more  in  terms  of  language  than  of 
blood." 

The  oration  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  by  a 
brilliant  audience  which  filled  the  auditorium  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  full  text  of  the  oration  will  be 
found  in  this  Bulletin. 

Tuesday  brought  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Associated  Alumni,  and 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon  of  the  class  of  1877 
was  elected  to  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Ely.  Judge  Selden  S.  Brown,  who  was 
nominated  by  the  Associated  Alumni  in  their  ballot  taken  for 
the  choice  of  a  trustee  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  C.  Denton,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
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The  most  interesting  action  taken  by  the  Board  at  this 
meeting  was  that  authorizing  the  executive  committee  to 
canvass  for  funds  and  to  proceed  to  erect  therewith  the  first 
section  of  a  men's  dormitory  upon  the  campus,  at  an  expense 
not  to  exceed  $30,000.  The  plans  for  this  dormitory  have 
been  in  hand  for  some  time.  The  proposed  first  section  will 
provide  accommodations  for  twenty-four  students — twelve 
suites  of  rooms  each  consisting  of  a  study  and  two  bed- 
rooms. The  trustees  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  provisions  of  dormitory  facilities  is  a  necessity. 
And  the  hope  is  cherished  that  this  first  section  will  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  others. 

THE  PHI  P,ETA  KAPPA 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iota  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Anderson  Hall, 
President  Edmund  Lyon,  1877,  in  the  chair.  Doctor  Elmer 
J.  Bailey,  1894,  and  Doctor  James  A.  Hamilton,  1898,  were 
initiated.  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  1877,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year  and  Professor  Clarence  K.  Moore, 
Vice-President. 

A  new  custom  inaugurated  on  May  the  20th  will  be  of 
interest  to  many.  At  that  time  a  luncheon  was  given  by 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  the  Seneca  Hotel.  Not  only 
the  members  of  the  Rochester  Chapter  but  all  other  mem- 
bers of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  residing  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity 
were  invited  to  be  present.  Before  the  luncheon,  the  nine- 
teen undergraduate  members  recently  elected  from  the 
Senior  class  were  initiated.  Following  the  ceremony  of  ini- 
tiation, the  luncheon  was  served  in  the  Pompeiian  room. 
President  Edmund  Lyon,  1877,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  in- 
troduced the  speakers,  President  Rhees  and  the  Reverend 
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William  A.  R.  Goodwin,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Goodwin  represented  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, at  which  the  Society  was  founded  in  1776.  More 
than  one  hundred  guests  from  twenty-two  chapters  were 
present.  Because  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  the  Roches- 
ter Chapter  has  decided  to  make  it  an  annual  event. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held 
in  Anderson  Hall,  June  20th,  at  5  p.  m..  Miss  Farrar  presid- 
ing. The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read 
and  accepted.  The  president  then  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1911,  urging  them  to  support  the  Association 
in  its  work.  The  president  in  her  report  expressed  thanks 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  executive  committee,  especially 
in  the  work  connected  with  the  Alumnae  dinner.  She  also 
spoke  of  the  offer  made  to  the  college  by  the  Association, 
to  give  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  be  awarded  during  the  winter 
term  to  the  woman  of  the  Senior  class  who  presents  the  best 
Senior  essay.  The  successful  competitor  is  to  be  chosen  by 
a  committee  of  two  appointed  by  the  Alumnae  Association, 
from  the  five  best  essays  selected  by  the  Professors  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  public  speaking.  Mrs.  Allis  and  Miss  Curtis 
have  been  asked  to  act  as  judges,  to  serve,  one  for  one  year 
and  the  other  for  two  years.  After  balloting  for  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  refreshments  were  served.  The  offi- 
cers elected  were  the  following : 

President,  lone  Salisbury;  1st  Vice-President,  Eleanor 
Gleason ;  2nd  Vice-President,  Emma  Lotz ;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Watkeys ;  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Helen  Persons ;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Hilda  Farrar,  Sadie  Fosdick. 
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ANNUAL  MiaCTlNG  OF  TIJ IC  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 


This  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Alumni 
Gymnasium,  the  Hon.  Selden  S.  Brown,  1879,  presiding. 
The  roll  call  showed  that  165  were  in  attendance.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  $79.14  cash  in  hand, 
and  $954.56  in  the  permanent  fund. 

The  Board  of  Managers  reported  the  collection  of  $1,265 
for  the  Alumni  Maintenance  Fund  distributed  by  classes  as 
follows : 


1857   $    10.00  1888 


10.00 


1858   

1860   

1861   

1866   

1871  

1872   

1875    600.00 

1880   

1881   

1883   

1886   

1887   


10.00  1890    175.00 

5.00  1891    15.00 

35.00  1892    32.50 

10.00  1893    25.00 

5.00  1894    12.00 

20.00  1895    10.00 

1898    35.00 

20.00  1900    57.50 

25.00  1901    125.00 

1.00  1904    10.00 

1.00  1906    1.00 

10.00  1907    5.00 


$1265.00 


The  Board  of  Managers  also  reported  the  result  of  the 
ballot  for  Alumni  Trustee  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  C.  Denton, 
1888.  There  were  517  ballots  cast  out  of  a  possible  1183. 
Of  the  ballots  cast  Judge  Selden  S.  Brown  received  the  larg- 
est number  and  was  thereby  nominated  to  the  Trustees  for 
election. 
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The  importance  of  securing  an  athletic  field,  apart  from 
the  campus,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  was  discussed  with 
much  interest  and  a  motion  favoring  such  an  understand- 
ing was  carried. 

The  necrologist  Mr.  H.  K.  Phinney,  1877,  reported  the 
following  deaths  during  the  past  year : 


Class             Name                            Date  of  Death  Age 

1851  Alex.  Atwood  Brooks,  Ph.  D.  .  . .  May  25,  1911  83 

1856  Abram  Colby   1910 

1859  Winfield  Scott,  D.  D  Oct.  19,  1910  73 

1861  William  Smith  Ely,  M.  D  Jan.  15,  1911  70 

1861  Rev.  Garvin  Lindsay  Hamilton  .  .  Feb.  14,  1911  80 

1862  George  Albert  Allin  Feb.  2,  1911  68 

1872  Rev.  Alfred  Augustus  Newhall  . .  Dec.  30,  1910  66 

1879  Henry  Wells  Conklin  Dec.  16,  1910  55 

1880  George  Doniphan   Nov.  3,  1910  49 

1880  George  Washington  Pye  April  6,  1911  59 

1881  Heme  Isbell  Feb.  23,  1911  57 

1882  Harold  Chandler  Kimball  Feb.  1,  1911  49 

1884  George  Tennant  Spink  Foote  . . .  Jan.  25,  1911  49 


Mr.  Adelbert  Cronise  reported  for  the  committee  on  nom- 
inations for  the  year  1911-1912  as  follows:  for  President, 
Fred.  S.  Fish,  1873  of  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  for  Vice-President, 
Col.  W.  W.  Gilbert,  1861,  of  Rochester;  for  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  1891, 
and  Samuel  M.  Havens,  1899,  to  serve  until  1914  as  succes- 
sors to  H.  J.  Menzie,  1886  and  George  B.  Miller,  1896. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

The  academic  procession  formed  as  usual  in  Anderson 
Hall  at  9 : 30  o'clock  and  marched  through  the  Campus  and 
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Prince  street  and  East  avenue  to  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  opened  for  our  use  through  the  neigh- 
borly courtesy  of  its  minister  and  trustees. 

The  exercises  in  the  church  were  opened  by  prayer  of- 
fered by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Merrell  of  the  class  of  1854.  Before 
the  conferring  of  degrees,  six  young  men  from  the  Senior 
class  delivered  orations  in  competition  for  the  Davis  prizes. 
These  addresses  were  as  follows :  Albert  Bohle  Helmkamp, 
"Creditor  or  Debtor" ;  Richard  Roy  Belden  Powell,  "The 
Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Economic  Development" ; 
John  Murray  Foster,  The  Call  of  the  Teaching  Profes- 
sion ;  Frederick  William  Price,  The  Spirit  of  Conserva- 
tism; Ralph  William  Helmkamp,  Bossism  m  City  Govern- 
ment ;  Stanley  Harold  Hutchinson,  The  Citizen  of  To- 
morrow. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Ralph  William  Helmkamp.  The 
committee  of  award  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Coit,  DD., 
1866,  of  Syracuse ;  Mr.  Fred  A.  Lewis,  1886,  of  Batavia ; 
and  Dr.  Lesser  Kauffmann,  1896,  of  Buffalo. 

Other  prizes  for  the  year  were  announced  as  follows  :  The 
Townsend  Scholarship  graduate  award,  for  an  essay  on 
The  contributions  of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Law  of  the  Neutrality,  to  Abram  Xicholls  Jones  of  the 
Class  of  1909.  The  Townsend  Fellowship  for  proficiency  in 
work  in  Political  Science,  to  Richard  Roy  Belden  Powell. 
The  Elizabeth  M.  Anderson  Prize,  for  an  essay  upon  The 
Baroque  Style  in  Italy  and  Rococo  Style  in  France  consid- 
ered as  an  Interpretation  of  Social  and  Artistic  Conditions, 
to  Hugh  Wilson  Stewart.  The  Colonial  Dames  Prize,  for 
an  essay  upon  The  Character  and  Influence  of  John  Win- 
throp,  to  Cora  Frances  Warrant  and  Gena  Lawler.  The  N. 
B.  Ellison  Prize  for  an  essay  upon  The  Legal  Justification  of 
the  Charges  made  against  the  King  of  England  in  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  to  Thomas  Edward  Reming- 
ton. The  Wile  prizes  in  Biology  to  Jessie  Mariah  Strowger 
and  Margaret  Lucy  Weaver. 

Candidates  for  bachelors  degrees  were  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Slater ;  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  were 
presented  by  Professor  Henry  F.  Burton;  and  candidates 
for  honorary  degrees  were  presented  by  Professor  Emeritus 
Samuel  A.  Lattimore. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Ray- 
mond Spencer  Carman,  B.  S.  Denison,  1908,  for  graduate 
work  in  History  and  Philosophy  and  a  thesis  upon  The 
American  Churches  and  Slavery ;  on  Clarence  Franklin  Car- 
roll, A.  B.,  Yale,  1881,  for  graduate  work  in  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy  and  a  thesis  upon  Dependent  Children ;  on  Maude 
Cecilia  Burt,  A.  B.,  Albany  Normal  College,  1908,  for  grad- 
uate work  in  English  and  a  thesis  upon  The  Ef¥ect  of  Con- 
temporary Criticism  upon  the  Romanticists;  and  on  Mary 
Adaline  Moulthrop,  A.  B.,  1909,  for  graduate  work  in 
mathematics  and  a  thesis  upon  Methods  for  the  Solution  of 
Original  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry. 

The  degree  Master  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  Al- 
valyn  Eunice  Woodward,  Ph.  B.  1905,  for  graduate  work 
in  Biology  and  Pedagogy,  and  a  thesis  upon  The  Orthoptera 
of  Douglas  Lake. 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  twenty- 
seven  men  and  twenty  women ;  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy upon  one  woman ;  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence upon  twenty-six  men  and  one  woman — seven  men  in 
general  science,  eight  men  and  one  woman  with  biology  as 
major,  four  men  with  chemistry  as  major,  and  seven  men 
with  physics  as  major. 

The  honorary  degree  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
Thomas  Nolan,  1879,  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania;  and  upon  Burt  Leslie  Fenner 
[1891],  member  of  the  architectural  firm  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White,  New  York  City.  The  degree  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Herbert  Alonzo  Manchester, 

1887,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  in  absentia  upon  the  Rev.  John  McGuire, 

1888,  President  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  In- 
sein,  Burma. 

The  degree  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  William 
James  Milne,  1868,  for  many  years  President  of  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Albany,  New  York;  upon  Henry  Pen- 
dexter  Emerson,  1871,  superintendent  of  Education  in  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  since  1893;  and  upon  William  Amasa 
Scott,  1886,  director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  profes- 
sor of  Economic  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduates  President  Rhees  urged 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  judicial  mind  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  our  present  life.  Too  often  the  appeal 
is  to  prejudice  or  to  passion.  The  value  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  community  is  to  be  found  in  the  measure  in  which 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  higher  education  exert 
an  influence  making  for  sanity  and  true  balance  of  judg- 
ment, and  oppose  impulsive  emotionalism  in  determining 
the  momentous  issues  of  our  political  life.  He  urged  them 
to  be  earnest  and  progressive,  but  at  the  same  time  ration- 
ally well  balanced  in  their  thought  and  action.  So  may 
their  lives  contribute  to  real  and  stable  progression  in  our 
social  and  political  life. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  DINNERS 

The  policy  of  holding  separate  dinners  for  Alumnae  and 
Alumni  inaugurated  last  year,  proved  so  satisfactory  to  both 
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Alumnae  and  Alumni,  that  separate  dinners  were  arranged 
again  for  this  year,  the  Alumnae  meeting  in  the  Chapel  at 
Anderson  Hall,  and  the  Alumni  in  the  gymnasium. 

THE  ALUMNI  DINNER 

President  Brown  of  the  Associated  Alumni  presided  at  the 
dinner,  and  acted  as  toast  master.  The  speakers  were  Presi- 
dent Rhees;  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Comfort,  1861,  of  An- 
gola, N.  Y.;  Charles  M.  Williams,  Esq.,  1871  of  Rochester; 
the  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkley,  1876  of  Beverly,  Mass. ;  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Perrin,  1891,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. The  announcement  by  President  Rhees  that  over 
$11,000  had  been  already  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  men's  dormitory  aroused  great  enthuiasm. 
These  subscriptions  were  started  by  the  class  of  1911  which 
promised  $1175  towards  the  undertaking.  The  class  of  1871 
also  subscribed  $1000,  and  1876  over  $1000.  One  thousand 
dollar  subscriptions  were  also  announced  from  Dr.  J.  P. 
Munn,  1870;  Dr.  L.  E.  Holt,  1875;  Edmund  Lyon,  1877; 
W.  B.  Hale,  1885;  Charles  M.  Thoms  [1891]  ;  R.  A.  Ham- 
ilton, 1895.  Mr.  R.  A.  Sibley  of  Rochester  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Miner  of  Rochester,  trustees  though  not  alumni,  each  prom- 
ised one  thousand  dollars.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add 
the  name  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Ross,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  was  absent  through  illness  but  made  his  sub- 
scription at  the  first  subsequent  opportunity. 

President  Rhees  announced  that  the  work  on  the  plans  and 
contracts  would  be  pushed  with  the  hope  that  both  the  sub- 
scription and  the  dormitory  would  be  completed  in  time  so 
that  the  dormitory  might  be  used  at  the  opening  of  college  in 
1912. 
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THE  ALUMNAE  DINNER 


The  Alumnae  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Hilda 
Farrar,  1909,  President  of  the  Association.  The  speakers 
were  Professor  George  M.  Forbes ;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Short 
Martin,  Adviser  of  Women,  Cornell  University ;  Dean  Mun- 
ro;  Mrs.  Ina  Coe  Morton,  1906;  Miss  Lilian  Crafts,  1906; 
President  Rhees  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester. 
Much  interest  centered  in  Mrs.  Gannett's  report  of  progress 
on  the  subscriptions  for  the  Anthony  Memorial  Bunding. 
Over  one  hundred  sat  down  together  for  the  dinner. 

THE  president's  RECEPTION 

At  the  reception  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  president's 
house  a  large  company  of  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity gathered  to  bring  to  conclusion  in  happy  social  fel- 
lowship the  exercises  of  the  sixty-first  Commencement. 
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Some  Class  Reunions 


THE  CLASS  OF  1861 


At  this  year's  Commencement  the  survivors  of  the  Class 
of  1861  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  gradua- 
tion. Twenty-five  men  graduated  with  their  class.  Two 
others,  who  had  left  the  class  at  the  close  of  their  Sopho- 
more year,  graduated  at  the  same  time  from  Union  College. 
Our  college  course  was  completed  at  a  critical  period  in  our 
national  history.  Nine  of  our  members  entered  the  Union 
Army,  each  of  whom  became  a  commissioned  officer  and 
honored  his  country  and  his  Alma  Mater  by  an  unblem- 
ished record  as  a  soldier.  Two  of  these,  each  holding  the 
rank  of  captain,  were  killed  in  action  early  in  the  war. 
They  were  Charles  Howard  Savage  and  Joseph  Webster. 
Their  names  appear  on  the  memorial  tablet  in  our  Univer- 
sity chapel.  Only  two  of  the  nine  who  served  in  the  Army 
still  survive.  Of  the  entire  class  fifteen  have  died.  Of  the 
twelve  survivors  eight  were  present  at  this  year's  Com- 
mencement. The  four  absent  ones  were  Seneca  Coon,  Sid- 
ney J.  Hobbs,  Robert  Mackwood  and  Thomas  Cull.  The 
first  three  were  kept  away  by  physical  infirmity  and  the 
fourth  by  important  duties.  The  rest  of  us,  K.  W.  Benton, 
M.  B.  Comfort,  C.  A.  Dewey,  Porter  Farley,  W.  W.  Gil- 
bert, O.  B.  Leonard,  O.  H.  Robinson  and  A.  C.  Shaw,  held 
a  delightful  reunion  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  University 
Club  House  where  we  dined  together.  This  has  been  our 
only  formal  reunion  since  1871,  and  we  were  tenderly  glad 
to  scan  again  each  others'  faces  and  renew  the  heart  beats 
of  long  ago.    At  first  each  of  us  could  not  help  marking 
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the  changes  that  the  years  had  wrought  in  the  guise  of  his 
classmates.  But  speedily  every  outward  change  was  for- 
gotten. The  intervening  years  seemed  to  have  slipped 
away  and  again  we  were  the  boys  of  long  ago.  Old  boys 
truly  in  years  but  as  young  in  heart  as  ever.  Old  memories 
were  revived,  pleasant  and  sad,  but  all  of  them  precious  to 
us.  The  few  hours  that  we  spent  together  seemed  all  too 
short  as  we  realized  that  our  reunion  could  never  recur. 
But  to  each  of  us  the  occasion  was  joyous  and  left  only 
pleasant  memories  and  grateful  emotions.  Three  letters 
and  a  verbal  communication,  all  of  deep  regret,  were  re- 
ceived from  the  four  absent  ones,  and  so  each  survivor 
of  the  class  seemed  present  in  spirit.  We  parted  with 
grateful  memories  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater,  through  whom 
we  have  each  inherited  so  abundantly  of  the  true  riches 
and  charms  of  life,  and  a  renewed  and  closer  and  dearer 
fellowship  with  each  other. 

William  Wallace  Gilbert. 

Rochester. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1871 

The  reunion  of  the  class  of  1871  was  a  most  enjoyable 
event  for  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 
The  weather  was  perfect;  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
local  members  gave  evidence  of  thoughtfulness  and  deep 
interest  and,  best  of  all,  a  hearty  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
made  the  reunion  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  local  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Blossom,  Hub- 
bell,  Moore,  Shaffer,  Webb  and  Williams.  Mr.  William 
W.  Webb  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

The  number  present  at  the  reunion  was  twelve.  The 
number  of  persons  graduated  was  thirty.    Of  this  num- 
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ber  nine  have  died.  One  resides  in  Burmah  and  two  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  These  three  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
attend,  but  they  all  sent  interesting  letters,  the  one  from 
Mr.  Thanbyah  being  particularly  touching.  Only  two 
members  were  not  heard  from  at  all  and  one  of  these  is 
probably  dead. 

The  members  of  the  class  met  under  the  class  tree  on 
the  Campus  and  had  their  pictures  taken,  after  which  a 
delightful  automobile  ride  was  had  through  the  beautiful 
parks  north  and  south  of  the  city. 

The  reunion  dinner  was  given  in  the  Red  Room  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Club.  All  the  arrangements  for  this  splen- 
did "layout"  were  made  and  the  expense  met  by  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Hubbell.  A  printed  history  of  the  class  prepared  by 
Charles  M.  Williams  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  This  book  contained  a  reunion  song  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Benjamin  Folsom,  a  history  of  the  class  year  by 
year,  and  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  deceased  members. 
The  failing  memory  of  graduates  was  greatly  aided  by  a 
book  of  pictures  of  the  members  taken  at  the  time  of  grad- 
uation forty  years  before. 

Following  the  banquet  came  a  series  of  spontaneous 
heart-to-heart  talks  by  the  men  gathered  around  the  table. 
Several  members  afterwards  spoke  of  the  occasion  as  one 
of  the  most  impressive  they  ever  participated  in.  Each 
member  in  turn  gave  a  simple  informal  account  of  his  life 
since  graduation.  There  was  no  boasting,  no  talking  for 
effect,  no  expressions  of  self-appreciation.  Each  man  told 
of  his  successes  and  his  failures  and  in  so  doing  uncon- 
sciously outlined  his  philosophy  of  life.  Each  one  mani- 
festly took  greatest  pride  in  any  achievement  or  act  that 
tended  to  the  common  good.  I  recall  Mr.  Williams'  modest 
account  of  the  experiences  which  have  helped  to  make 
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him  what  we  all  know  him  to  be ;  Dr.  Moore's  simple  words 
narrating  the  founding  of  the  Infants  Summer  Hospital; 
and  Mr.  Hubbell's  graphic  yet  touching  story  of  the  "ups 
and  downs"  of  his  life,  though  most  of  his  hearers  sup- 
posed tliat  his  life  had  been  chiefly  composed  of  '*ups." 
Space  forbids  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  other  talks,  all 
of  them  full  of  interest,  one  of  them  even  dramatic  in  its 
recital. 

Before  the  reunion  broke  up  the  needs  of  the  University 
were  informally  talked  over  and  the  class  pledged  one 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  Dormitory  Fund. 

Altogether,  the  reunion  of  the  class  of  1871  was  a  note- 
worthy meeting.  It  was  not  merely  a  convivial  gathering — 
a  party  of  men  assembled  to  have  a  good  time — but  it  gave 
evidence  of  lives  of  earnestness,  of  high  standards  of  pub- 
lic duty  on  the  part  of  its  members,  of  success  grounded  on 
faithful  conscientious  work,  of  deep  concern  for  the  insti- 
tution where  the  members  were  educated  and  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  be  true  to  its  best  interests. 

Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1876 

The  reunion  of  the  class  of  1876  on  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  their  graduation  was  a  memorable  occasion,  both 
in  the  consideration  of  the  goodly  number  of  years  since 
our  Commencement  and  the  very  good  showing  made  after 
so  long  an  interval.  For  six  graduates,  the  secretary  says, 
are  known  to  have  died  and  out  of  the  members  left  we 
had  nineteen  present  at  the  reunion  including  six  non- 
graduates. 

The  writer  of  this  account  regrets  that  on  account  of  a 
change  in  train  schedule  the  day  before  he  learned  of  his 
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mistake  he  was  forced  to  be  too  late  for  some  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  celebration. 

The  gradual  assembling  on  the  Campus,  to  renew  associ- 
ation with  the  grounds  and  Anderson  Hall  (for  that  build- 
ing and  Sibley  Hall  were  the  only  ones  that  76  saw  on 
the  Campus  before  graduation),  made  the  occasion  one  of 
informal  greetings  and  the  talking  over  of  changes.  Dr. 
Lattimore  graciously  added  his  presence  and  gave  a  little 
talk,  while  later  President  Rhees  became  one  of  the  boys, 
well  fitting  into  the  picture  which  was  taken  on  the  Campus, 
so  that  one  might  think  he  had  been  one  of  us. 

The  luncheon  at  Allings'  on  Oxford  street  was  of  course 
a  most  enjoyable  affair;  Roberts  having  been  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  met  on  the  Campus.  Mrs.  Ailing  pre- 
sided over  the  pleasant  hospitality  and  to  her  and  her  hus- 
band is  largely  due  the  delight  of  the  occasion  taken  as  a 
whole,  not  forgetting  of  course  the  help  of  other  men  who 
live  at  Rochester. 

The  next  feature  provided  was  the  visit  to  the  New- 
port House,  where  so  many  classes  had  met.  A  trip  around 
the  bay  reminded  of  old  times  and  refreshed  the  memory 
of  happenings  not  published  to  the  world,  these  getting 
further  attention  in  the  lively  conversation  about  the  table 
at  which  time  the  belated  Bulkeley  could  be  present,  thanks 
to  the  convenience  of  one  of  Joe's  automobiles. 

Then  came  the  eventful  meeting  of  the  class  for  the 
inevitable  "business"  with  other  things  thrown  in.  And 
the  business  zvas  business,  for  in  accordance  with  a  cher- 
ished wish  of  the  president  for  all  of  the  classes,  conveyed 
to  us  from  the  trustee  meeting  from  which  Ailing  was  a 
sympathetic  emissary,  we  decided  to  give  substantial  help 
to  the  Dormitory  Fund,  which  by  the  time  of  the  Alumni 
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dinner  had  assumed  most  encouraging  proportions.  Over 
$1000  was  promised  from  pledges  made  on  the  lawn  at  the 
Newport  House  and  additions  were  made  later.  This  item 
of  business  promising  the  future  welfare  of  the  University 
is  surely  to  be  accounted  a  fine  ingredient  to  blend  with 
more  sentimental  memories  of  a  reunion  which  with  a  good- 
ly proportion  of  the  members  present  and  letters  from  most 
of  the  absent  ones,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  unity  of 
the  class  of  76  and  increase  the  love  of  Alma  Mater. 

B.  R.  BULKELEY. 

Beverly,  Mass. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1891 

The  sixty-first  Commencement  season  marked  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1891, 
and  consequently  an  enthusiastic  reunion  of  '91  men  was 
held  on  this  occasion.  From  our  place  of  meeting  in  Roch- 
ester we  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Newport  House,  where 
we  found  time  for  the  usual  baseball  game.  Our  oppo- 
nents in  this  contest  were  some  youngsters  who  had  been 
graduated  from  college  but  a  few  years.  For  some  reason 
or  other  we  do  not  recall  the  score.  The  baseball  game 
however,  was  but  an  incident  in  the  day's  proceedings. 
Our  reunion  was  most  delightful.  Five  college  generations 
had  come  and  gone  since  our  own  days  in  college,  and  it 
seemed  good  to  us  to  be  with  each  other  again.  In  a  launch 
chartered  for  the  purpose,  we  steamed  about  on  Irondequoit 
Bay,  caring  little  whither  we  went  so  long  as  we  were  to- 
gether. During  those  afternoon  hours  we  lived  again  our 
college  life.  Many  were  the  songs  we  sang  and  many  were 
the  stories  told  of  things  that  happened  twenty  years  ago. 
The  day  was  far  too  short.  It  was  late  when  we  sat  down 
to  our  class  dinner  at  the  Newport  House,  but  the  lateness 
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of  the  hour  mattered  little.  It  was  our  day  and  we  had 
made  full  use  of  it.  When  the  night  closed  in  on  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay,  we  turned  our  faces  toward  Rochester,  busy  the 
while  with  plans  for  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  reunion 
in  1916.  William  A.  Perrin. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1901 

After  being  out  in  the  cold,  cold  world  for  ten  years, 
sixteen  of  the  forty-six  members  of  the  class  of  1901  were 
united  at  Manitou  Beach  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  twen- 
tieth. Finding  a  Sunday  School  picnic  in  full  possession 
did  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  our  innocent  pleasures. 

The  benedicts  and  bachelors  played  a  humorously  excit- 
ing and  close  game  of  baseball  which  was  won  by  the 
single  brothers  although  those  representing  matrimonial 
bliss  outnumbered  them  two  to  one. 

A  regular  banquet  followed  (excellent  for  the  price) 
during  and  after  which  tales  of  the  good  old  college  days 
were  rehearsed,  experiences  of  different  members  since 
graduation  were  discussed,  letters  from  absent  ones  were 
read  and  gradually  two  pronounced  cliques  were  formed, 
one  discussing  baby-food  and  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  other,  politics  and  sport.  Later  we  emptied  our  pockets 
retaining  only  enough  to  return  to  town  and  contributed 
the  grand  total  of  $125.00  towards  the  Alumni  Mainte- 
nance Fund.  The  officers  were  re-elected  and  our  tenth 
reunion  is  only  a  pleasant  memory.  Those  present  were 
F.  W.  Coit,  W.  P.  Cross,  G.  A.  Lawrence,  F.  Morse,  H. 
C.  Morse,  J.  H.  Preston,  H.  M.  Ramsay,  F.  M.  Robinson, 

E.  C.  Redfern,  E.  C.  Roeser,  Rev.  Harry  Secor,  E.  Shantz, 

F.  W.  Stewart,  C.  W.  Watkeys,  G.  Y.  Webster  and  A.  B. 
Walker.  A.  B.  Walker. 

Flushing,  L.  L 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1906 


On  the  afternoon  of  a  delightful  June  day,  and  which 
day  is  known  in  the  calendar  as  the  20th  of  that  month, 
in. the  year  1911,  fourteen  of  the  worthy  band  of  1906  of 
the  University  of  Rochester  gathered  at  the  Seneca  Hotel ; 
and,  after  the  usual  greetings  and  welcoming  of  the  out- 
of-town  fellows^  the  party  loaded  itself  into  a  large  sight- 
seeing car  and  was  soon  on  its  way  eastward.  In  an  hour, 
which  was  spent  in  singing,  cheering  and  reminiscence,  the 
happy  party  reached  Nyehurst  among  the  green  hills  just 
west  of  Pittsford.  It  was  not  long  before  the  following 
teams  were  engaged  in  an  earnest  struggle  for  baseball 
honors  behind  the  old  barn :  Tiernan,  Jacque  and  Walter 
Meyers,  Hall  and  O'Connor,  captained  by  Arthur  Rathjen, 
and  Wright,  Simmelink,  Bowerman,  Barrus,  Rhoades  and 
Taylor — who  came  on  foot, — lead  by  "Doc"  Allen.  The 
last  named  individual  did  not  confine  his  activities,  however, 
to  the  leadership  of  his  own  team,  but  also  assisted  Umpire 
Higbie  in  interpreting  the  rules  as  well  as  formulating  new 
ones,  and  on  numerous  occasions  sought  to  instruct  his  op- 
posing captain  in  the  conduct  of  his  team.  In  the  resulting 
arguments,  of  course,  the  party  was  divided,  and  this  add- 
ed considerable  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon.  Be  it 
known  also,  not  one  of  the  men  in  either  team  confined  him- 
self wholly  to  the  game  in  progress  on  the  field;  for  when 
his  side  was  "in,"  everyone  of  the  fellows  helped  himself 
to  the  cherries  with  which  the  trees  along  one  side  of  the 
field  were  loaded. 

About  five-thirty  the  game  was  called  by  the  Umpire  on 
account  of  the  more  serious  business  impending,  to  wit : 
the  disposal  of  a  delightfully  varied  and  generous  dinner 
upon  the  lawn.    The  tables  were  placed  beneath  some  old 
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elm  trees,  and  during  this  interesting  part  of  the  program 
"Marty"  Tiernan,  "Latta"  Barrus,  and  "Bill"  Searle  en- 
tertained in  their  own  inimitable  manner;  and,  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  we  love  them  now  more  than  ever. 

Immediately  after  dinner  a  few  routine  matters  were  dis- 
posed of;  and,  after  an  even  more  delightful  trip  than  the 
one  when  outward  bound,  the  more  important  business  of 
the  report  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee  was  attend- 
ed to  at  the  "Gym."  This  report  was  accepted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  fellows  present  and  five  nominations  to 
be  voted  upon  were  made.  Of  these  five  the  three  following 
have  been  elected  as  trustees  of  the  "Fund :"  Jacque  Mey- 
ers, Wright  and  Rathjen,  the  latter  as  chairman. 

In  a  few  words  the  plan  is  a  means,  whereby  each  one 
of  the  members  of  the  class  may  contribute  each  year  to 
a  fund,  which  is  placed  at  interest  and  accumulated  from 
year  to  year.  Each  year  at  Commencement  time  the  class 
shall  vote  as  to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  fund  which 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Alumni  Maintenance  Fund  of 
the  University,  and  this  amount  shall  not  exceed  in  any  year 
ten  per  cent  of  the  principal  and  accumulation.  The  idea 
is,  to  assist  in  providing  for  the  current  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  to  anticipate  a  permanent  endowment 
which  shall  be  a  benefit  to  the  University  long  after  "  '06" 
has  passed  onward. 

The  "Fifth  Annual  Reunion  of  1906"  is  one  which  will 
live  long  in  the  memory  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
participated  in  the  celebration  of  that  event;  and  the  only 
note  of  sadness  which  is  heard  wdien  the  affair  is  talked 
about,  is  the  absence  of  several  of  the  ''old  faithful."  But 
in  the  number  present,  after  five  years  out  of  college,  "  '06" 
may  take  just  pride.  Arthur  Rathjen. 

Rochester. 
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The  Races  and  Tongues  of  Men 


ORATION  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK  IOTA 
OF  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

by 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER,  PH.  D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University  of  California 

The  fates  of  modern  nations  are  written  more  in  terms 
of  language  than  of  blood.  The  ethnology  which  applies 
to  political  history  has  less  affinity  to  zoology  than  to  phil- 
ology. The  cranial  index  may  always  be  appealed  to  for 
the  groupings  of  the  prehistoric  human  animal,  but  the  laws, 
institutions,  and  arts  of  men  are  not  easily  identified  as 
brachycephalic  or  dolichocephalic.  The  various  races,  as 
strict  anthropology  counts  races,  mingle  by  hybridization 
too  readily  for  these  zoological  tests  to  maintain  final  value, 
and  man  under  guidance  of  mind  is  withal  too  adaptable  to 
social  environment  that  he  should  be  held  within  these  physi- 
ological restraints.  The  truth  is :  the  central  concept  man  is 
too  strong  for  these  lesser  variants  to  withstand.  Under 
the  influence  of  society,  constantly  shifting  its  combinations 
and  widening  its  range,  the  variants  tend  constantly  to  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  central  type. 

And  yet  the  racial  characters  stand  always  there  in  the 
background,  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  whether  we  deal 
with  the  major  groups  like  the  American  Indians,  the  yel- 
low men,  the  black  men,  and  the  white  men,  or  with  the 
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subdivisions,  as  among  the  white  men,  the  Kelts,  the  Slavs, 
and  the  Teutons.  Whether  however  many  or  any  of  their 
so-called  racial  characteristics  have  determinable  connection 
with  physical  or  physiological  structure  and  mechanism, 
and  to  what  extent  the  long-time  sharing  of  common  social 
and  other  environment  has  determined  such  characteristics, 
— these  remain  mostly  unanswered  and  perhaps  unanswer- 
able questions,  warning  us  only  to  caution.  The  Malay, 
wherever  he  is  found,  is  said  to  bear  the  charactistics  of 
alertness  and  a  certain  charm  of  address,  recklessness,  cruel- 
ty, instability,  and  incapacity  for  organization.  The  black 
race,  which  stands  decidedly  apart  and  over  against  all  the 
other  races,  is  everywhere  submissive  to  strength  of  will 
and  deficient  in  creative  power.  The  long-skulled,  fair- 
haired  people,  which  issued  forth  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  are  represented  to-day  primarily  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, North  Germans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  and  secondarily 
by  the  Lithuanians  and  perhaps  more  remotely  by  the  Finns, 
have  always  been  characterized  by  initiative  and  a  domina- 
ting power  of  will,  have  carried  an  infusion  of  this  spirit 
into  every  people  with  which  they  have  mixed  their  blood. 
They  were  the  Achaeans,  who  like  the  *'fair-haired  Mene- 
laos"  rules  among  the  Greeks,  and  gave  that  people  its  ag- 
gressive spirit ;  they  were  the  Goths,  who  disturbed  and  in- 
timidated Southern  Europe  after  it  had  lost  the  vigour  of 
the  first  infusion  of  the  Northman's  blood ;  they  still  survive 
in  the  fair-haired  ruling  caste  of  South  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria; their  strength  of  will  has  been  in  Holland  transmuted 
into  plain  stubbornness;  and  in  France,  as  Northmen  and 
Franks,  they  have  given  their  color  to  the  northernmost 
third  of  the  land  and  the  spirit  of  ruling  force  to  the  whole. 
The  whole  world  indeed  is  regulated  and  policed  today  by 
this  hardy,  venturesome  blood,  through  the  fleets  of  Britain, 
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Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
empire  as  it  exists  in  the  great  world  to-day  is  strangely 
coupled  with  long  skull  and  fair  hair.  And  yet  who  can 
say  that  long  skull  and  fair  hair  produced  it  or  even  had  con- 
nection with  the  traits  which  tended  to  bring  it  about. 

There  are  many  who  think  they  must  identify  the  strong- 
ly marked  social  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
racial  marks  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with  blood  and 
physical  form.  But  there  are  considerations  which  warn 
to  caution  :  the  age-long  exclusion  from  the  soil,  through 
lack  of  a  nationality  localized  in  land;  the  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  suspicion ;  the  long  experience  of  close  associ- 
ation within  the  Ghetto ;  the  possession  of  a  common  religion 
strenuously  held.  And  what  are  the  racial  characteristics? 
That  body  which  we  call  the  Jewish  people  includes  within 
it  two  strongly  differentiated  racial  types,  as  ethnology  reck- 
ons types,  the  Ashkenazim  and  the  Sephardim,  the  one,  for 
instance,  being  swarthy,  the  other  ruddy. 

The  fundamental  blood  of  the  people  who  make  the  heart 
of  central  and  southern  France,  of  the  Welshmen  of  Wales, 
of  the  Irish  of  Connaught  and  Cork,  and  of  the  Orangemen 
of  Ulster  is  all  Keltic,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  abstract  the  racial 
characteristics  which  unite  these  most  diverse  societies.  We 
do  not  hesitate  on  the  other  hand  to  note  a  series  of  striking 
characteristics  which  bind  the  Modern  Greeks  into  a  unity 
and  yet  many  of  them,  notably  the  population  of  Attica  and 
the  islands  to  the  south  of  it  are  pure  Albanian,  and  there 
are  masses  of  Slavs  among  them.  But  they  all  have  one 
language,  one  church,  and  a  common  pride  in  a  great  strug- 
gle of  liberation  which  they  all  shared  and  which  established 
their  nation.  All  differences  of  race  they  have  forgotten 
and  all  allusion  thereto  they  resent.  Their  unity  is  founded 
in  a  common  social  experience,  in  the  memory  of  common 
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perils,  and  in  the  possession,  whether  by  birth  or  adoption, 
of  common  goods.  This  is  in  Greece,  but  a  little  farther 
north  just  over  the  Turkish  frontier  you  will  find  the  Al- 
banians of  Illyria  the  most  fanatical  adherents  of  Moham- 
medanism and  the  stoutest  supporters  of  the  old  regime  in 
Turkish  politics.  In  the  case  of  this  people  neither  religion 
nor  language  has  conspired  with  race  to  establish  national 
frontiers ;  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  all  three  unite  to  make 
frontiers  so  definite  and  a  national  life  so  intense  as  to  give 
the  Island  Empire  a  unique  position  of  power  and  menace 
among  the  nations. 

And  then  there  are  the  abundant  cases  of  the  submerged 
race-types.  The  French  who  dwell  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garonne  are  at  base  the  people  whom  Caesar  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  Commentaries  calls  the  Aquitani- 
ans, — differing  *'in  language,  institutions,  and  laws"  from 
the  Gauls  to  the  north  and  east,  and  racially  they  are  the 
same  people  who  in  the  adjoining  Pyrenees  are  called 
Basques,  and  who  under  the  protection  of  their  mountains 
and  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  speech  have  retained  a  pe- 
culiar and  very  distinctive  type  of  manners  and  society.  The 
Frenchmen  southwest  of  the  Garonne  are  submerged  Aqui- 
tanians,  the  rest  are  submerged  Kelts  or  Germans, — all  three 
submerged  beneath  a  unifying  tide  of  Romanic  culture  and 
speech.  So  the  Etruscans  are  submerged  in  Italy  and  Ira- 
nian Scythians  in  southern  Russia. 

Everywhere  over  the  earth  as  the  peoples  assemble  them- 
selves into  the  new  and  larger  groupings  the  things  of  race 
as  measured  by  the  stricter  tests  of  anthropologv''  sink  down 
more  and  more  into  sediment  and  over  them  flow  the  clearer 
currents  of  social  kinship.  Not  common  blood,  but  com- 
munity of  speech,  of  views  of  life,  and  of  faith,  of  usages 
and  industrial  conditions,  and  last  of  all  communitv  of  tra- 
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dition  and  record,  these  are  shaping  the  frontiers  of  the  peo- 
ples and  nations. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  eight  major  groupings  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  can  be  labeled  each  by  the  name  of  a 
great  central  language,  which  has  been  made  the  depositary 
of  the  faith,  the  records  or  the  ideals  which  constitute  the 
foundations  of  a  national  life,  and  which  has  served  to  bind 
together  more  stoutly  and  for  a  longer  time  than  the  plain 
nature  of  speech  demands  the  various  dialects  which  issue 
from  its  loins.  These  eight  are:  the  English-speaking 
group,  the  Germanic  group,  the  Latins,  the  Russians,  the 
Mohammedan  peoples  for  whom  Arabic  is  the  classical  lan- 
guage, the  Indian  group  for  which  Sanskrit  is  the  classic, 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese.  These  eight  control  the  order 
of  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  black  race,  having  no  central 
or  representative  tongue  for  literature  or  record,  and  no 
common  tradition  or  ideals  have  too  no  imperial  or  national 
organization  to  represent  them.  Liberia  and  Haiti,  as  arti- 
ficially protected,  can  scarcely  be  called  exceptions.  The 
diametrically  opposite  case  of  the  Jews  only  adds  support 
to  our  thesis ;  for,  though  they  lacked  after  their  final  disper- 
sion that  possession  of  land  upon  which  the  existence  of 
nations  is  ordinarily  conditioned,  they  were  held  together 
as  a  people  through  their  extraordinary  traditions  and  ideals 
and  the  splendid  record  of  their  faith  and  their  achievements 
as  deposited  in  the  sacred  ark  of  their  national  language. 
Were  the  use  of  Hebrew  speech  to  be  banished  to-day  from 
the  ritual  of  the  synagogues,  the  barriers  which  keep  the 
identity  of  this  separate  people  would  hasten  to  dissolve  into 
the  common  soil  of  the  western  religions. 

The  Malays  have  existed  thus  far  only  as  race.  As  indi- 
viduals and  bands  and  tribes  they  have  charmed  and  de- 
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ceived,  conquered  and  destroyed,  but  they  have  organized 
no  nationahty,  and  have  contributed  little  to  the  heritage 
of  human  civilization.  The  Malay  Tagalogs  of  the  Philip- 
pines may  yet  stretch  the  fabric  of  a  state  upon  the  frame- 
work provided  them,  first  by  the  Spaniards,  then  by  the 
Americans,  but  it  will  not  be  their  own  creation.  They 
have  no  inheritance  of  history,  religion,  or  lore  conveyed 
through  a  language  of  letters,  which  could  absorb  and  dis- 
place the  manifold  tongues  of  the  islands.  Their  only  hope 
is  that  the  schools  may  go  on  with  their  present  work  unim- 
peded for  a  score  of  years,  when  the  possession  of  English 
speech  and  the  spirit  and  associations  it  brings  with  it,  may 
lead  them  out  into  the  larger  world  and  make  them  sharers 
in  its  heritage. 

We  have  in  the  modern  Greeks  an  example  of  a  people 
who  within  a  modern  century  have  re-emerged  into  nation- 
ality chiefly  by  the  life-raft  of  a  language.  That  language 
by  virtue  of  its  continuous  use  in  the  church  had  never 
at  any  time  fully  broken  its  connection  with  the  Old  Greek 
of  precious  memory  and  religion  lore  and  glory  seemed  to 
stream  up  through  it  with  artesian  richness  and  purity.  The 
feeble  assemblage  of  Greek  shepherds,  boatmen  and  vil- 
lage-folk, mixed  with  Albanians,  Slavs,  and  Italians,  who 
occupied  the  old  land  drank  of  the  deep  fountain  and  be- 
came inspired  with  the  dignity  of  their  calling  and  with  the 
responsibility  of  their  great  name.  Many  have  wondered 
at  their  sensitiveness  concerning  their  language  and  their 
uncanny  desire  to  claim  its  identity  with  the  Old  Greek.  A 
few  years  ago  a  mob  threatened  the  palace  because  the 
Queen  had  lent  her  patronage  to  a  proposed  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Modern  Greek.  The  proposal 
meant  to  them  an  attempt  to  cut  the  life  line.  Modern 
Greek  was  Greek,  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  their  speaking 
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tlie  language  of  Demosthenes  that  they  were  Greeks,  and 
it  was  because  they  were  Greeks,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  exist  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  eight  major  groups  of  the  peo- 
ples. Three  of  them,  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Japan- 
ese constitute  the  old  and  unmistakable  East.  Four  of  them 
Russian,  Latin,  German,  English-American  constitute  the 
West.  The  Arabic-Mohammedan  group,  as  constituting 
the  Nearer  East,  mediates  between  the  two,  but  in  tempera- 
ment belongs  rather  to  the  West  than  the  East.  When 
Alexander  halted  the  march  of  his  army  at  the  gates  of 
Central  India  he  created  a  frontier,  which  running  down 
from  the  'roof  of  the  world^  through  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  divides  the  whole  historic  and  cultural  life  of  man  on 
the  globe  into  two  incommensurable  and  mutually  unintelli- 
gible world-halves.  If  Alexander  had  pushed  on  to  the  Pa- 
cific there  might  have  been  no  East  and  West.  Eastern 
Asia  might  long  since  have  been  brought  into  the  melting- 
pot.  But  as  he  turned  back,  the  frontier  has  been  estab- 
lished. India,  China,  and  Japan  were  left  to  go  on  their 
own  way.  They  had  no  part  in  the  historic  movements  and 
traditions  which  the  rest  of  the  groups  more  or  less  shared. 
What  the  West  now  calls  history  includes  all  the  materials 
from  Persia  westward  to  California,  but  makes  no  constit- 
uent use  of  China  and  India.  They  are  in  another  historic 
world.  But  the  great  frontier  was  no  matter  of  race;  it 
paid  no  heed  to  race ;  it  smote  its  way  through  the  midst  of 
races,  and  established  itself  as  a  boundary  between  con- 
trasted associations  and  traditions,  not  between  contrasted 
bloods. 

Mohammedanism  occupies  with  amazing  exactness  the 
territory  in  Nearer  Asia  and  Africa  which  Alexander  over- 
ran and  which  his  successors  half  hellenized,  and  is  itself 
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a  recrudescence  and  after-crop  of  orientalism  springing  up 
through  the  decay  of  Hellenic  culture.  Its  aggressiveness 
and  self-assertion  in  contrast  to  the  patience  and  submissive- 
ness  of  Eastern  religions  testify  to  the  half-occidentalized 
soil  from  which  it  grew,  and  rank  it  with  the  West.  In 
like  manner  the  domain  of  the  Eastern  Church  corresponds 
in  Greece,  the  Danube  countries  and  Russia  to  the  Eastern 
Roman  or  Byzantine  Empire,  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Italy,  wSpain,  and  France  to  the  Western  Empire, 
that  of  Protestantism  to  the  old  Germanic  individualism. 
The  boundaries  made  by  the  ancient  sharing  of  experiences 
such  as  religion  and  language  express,  are  not  easily  ef- 
faced on  the  maps  of  humanity.  For,  above  all  races  is 
humanity. 

Around  a  nucleus  of  common  life-interests  each  of  the 
eight  great  groups  is  steadily  shaping  itself  more  and  more 
firmly,  as  the  world  of  mankind  hastens  to  that  ripening, 
whereby  all  the  sheaves  are  some  day  to  be  brought  into 
the  storehouse.  Each  of  the  groups  as  it  looks  in  upon  its 
inner  life  tightens  more  securely  the  bonds  which  unite  it, 
and  throws  itself  more  trustfully  upon  the  central  speech 
which  advances  the  common  understanding.  Even  the 
Latin  group  with  its  three  chief  languages  is  still  held  to- 
gether by  the  parent  Latin.  The  common  stock  always 
increasing  of  Latin  loan-words  aids  this  approximation,  and 
the  Latin  substratum  always  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
speaker  makes  the  passage  from  one  language  to  the  other 
easy.  Italians  and  Spaniards  both  incline  to  use  French  as 
their  second  language.  In  a  like  manner,  though  in  a  some- 
what remoter  degree,  Arabic  binds  Persian  and  Turkish 
to  itself,  as  does  Sanskrit  the  various  idioms  of  Hindustan, 
whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan.  German  holding  the  broad 
centre  of  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  unites 
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two  imperial  thrones,  and  English  girding  the  world  unites 
an  empire  and  an  imperial  republic  and  sways  the  empire 
of  the  open  seas.  The  latter-day  struggle  of  the  lesser 
tongues  in  new  self-assertion  or  in  firmer  resistance  to  ab- 
sorption, as  in  the  case  of  the  Magyars,  the  Czechs,  the 
Dutch,  the  Norwegians,  the  Irish,  or  the  Poles  is  at  base 
only  further  indication  and  proof  of  the  universal  drift. 
Nationality  is  coming  to  be  established  in  language.  The 
lesser  peoples  cling  therefore  all  the  more  stoutly  to  that 
precious  heirloom  which  embodies  their  lore  and  traditions 
and  gives  them  each  identity  as  a  people. 

Of  our  eight  major  groups  the  five  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  Alexander's  frontier  are  marked  by  the  variety  of  the 
elements  which  they  include  or  cover.  The  Arabic  Orient 
joins  western  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Persians,  Kurds,  Arabs, 
Turks  and  North  Africans  into  a  bond,  than  which  there 
is  no  firmer  in  the  world,  all  under  the  possession  of  one 
supreme  idea,  that  of  submission  to  the  will  of  conquering 
Allah.  The  one  central  problem  with  which  the  thought 
of  man  in  all  his  groupings  is  occupied  is  this :  how  can  the 
inequalities  of  fortune  in  a  man's  brief  residence  under  the 
sun  be  reconciled  with  final  justice  of  award.  The  Moham- 
medan answers  that  it  is  all  the  will  of  Allah.  The  Hindoo 
answers  with  reincarnation;  this  life  is  reaping  the  re- 
wards or  atoning  for  the  sins  of  previous  incarnations  and 
the  future  will  go  on  ever  turning  the  wheel  of  rebirths 
until  balance  and  stillstand  is  reached  in  the  eternal  quie- 
tude of  justice.  The  Chinaman  finds  his  answer  in  linking 
his  fate  to  the  family  and  clan,  the  Japanese  by  merging 
the  purposes  of  his  little  single  life  into  the  order  of  fami- 
ly and  tribe  writ  large  as  the  Mikado's  empire.  The  man 
of  the  West  finds  his  answer  in  free  opportunity  to  fulfil 
within  society  the  purposes  of  his  own  self-determining 
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and  indestructible  personality  each  in  his  own  way  and 
after  his  own  sort.  With  the  man  of  the  East  the  clan  or 
society  or  the  universe  is  the  goal,  with  the  man  of  the 
West  the  self-fulfilling  personality. 

The  type  of  the  occidental  man  is  most  fully  expressed 
in  the  German  and  English  groups.  The  Germans  have 
been  differentiated  sharply  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  their 
position  in  central  Europe  under  pressure  and  menace  from 
either  side.  Developing  under  the  geologic  "squeeze"  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  Germany  has  taken  on  the  in- 
tensest  form  of  national  and  economic  organization,  and 
has  become,  in  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  most 
efficient  of  the  nations,  Japan  her  nearest  rival  in  this  re- 
gard being  inferior  in  scientific  initiative.  Her  central  po- 
sition requires  her  to  stand  strong  in  the  midst.  Her  army 
is  the  heavy  paper-weight  which  keeps  the  scattered  leaves 
on  Europe's  table  from  fluttering  off  with  every  wind.  It 
behooves  her  to  make  her  frontiers  sharp  and  definite.  She 
has  already  since  her  expansion  in  1864-70  had  enough  of 
disloyal  frontiers.  It  is  not  her  policy  further  to  annex. 
Stubborn  Holland  will  be  let  alone  for  the  near  future,  and 
Austria-Hungary  will  be  kept  if  possible  where  and  what 
it  is.  It  is  a  convenient  device  for  holding  together  for  the 
present  the  fragmentary  peoples  of  the  Danube,  and  it  will 
more  and  more  represent  Germany  and  the  German  spirit 
in  its  southeastward  advance.  In  part  or  whole  annexed 
it  would  be  only  a  trouble  and  weakness  to  Germany.  The 
triple  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  has  in  substance 
if  not  in  letter  slackened  its  bonds  within  recent  years.  Italy 
tends  instinctively  to  fall  back  into  the  group  with  France 
while  Austria  has  only  drawn  closer  to  Germany.  In  the 
Algeciras  Conference  of  1905  Italy  was  found  with  France, 
Austria  with  Germany.   The  annexation  to  Austria  of  Bos- 
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nia  and  Herzegovina  in  1898  was  brought  about  by  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  was  repaid  by  Austria's  agreement  to 
a  more  aggressive  naval  policy  which  should  serve  Ger- 
many's interests  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  This  ac- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria  was  resented  by  Russia  and 
Italy  both  of  whom  have  interests  in  the  Clavic  Southeast. 
And  though  their  sympathy  in  resentment  went  no  farther 
for  the  time  than  visits  and  vivid  expressions  of  mutual 
regard,  the  cleavage  lines  between  Italy  and  Austria  be- 
came more  evident,  and  one  more  step  was  taken  in  that 
inevitable  reshaping  of  the  political  map  whereby  the  great 
buffer  strip  through  the  body  of  Europe  for  which  Bis- 
marck planned  the  Triple  Alliance  is  being  transferred  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  Germany. 

For  Germany  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  greatest 
gain  leads  to  the  southeast  over  moribund  Turkey  toward 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That  was  the  first  track  of  her  wares 
and  products  when  her  industries  reawoke.  She  will  finally 
administer  the  estate  of  the  Sultan,  and  as  her  influence 
finds  its  way  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  will  come  nearer 
to  the  nerves  of  England,  than  ever  she  has  come  in  the 
North  Sea. 

The  new  industrial  vigor  of  Germany  has  come  too  late 
to  seek  markets  by  the  planting  of  colonies  and  the  seizing 
of  territory.  It  must  seek  markets  by  the  extension  of  Ger- 
man influence  and  prestige,  the  utilization  of  German  settle- 
ments as  in  South  America,  and  the  insistence  upon  an  open 
door  among  the  colonies  of  other  nations.  This  is  the 
reason  for  a  German  navy.  And  the  German  navy  is  a 
peril  to  England  only  as  a  representative  of  German  trade. 

The  characteristics  of  the  German  group  are  first  a  high 
degree  of  national  organization,  extending  downward  into 
the  conduct  of  every  private  enterprise  and  spreading 
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through  all  the  machinery  of  industrialism  and  trade;  sec- 
ond, a  severe  and  thorough  training  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen calculated  to  supplant,  in  every  activity,  amateurism 
with  a  professionalism  which  is  always  genuine  and  sound, 
even  if  it  be  sometimes  arid  and  wooden ;  and  thirdly,  a 
strange  blend  of  the  old  Teutonic  freedom  of  individual 
thought  and  initiative  with  the  imperial  militarism  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  is  a  view  of  life  rather  than  the  blood  of 
race  which  fashions  this  German  group. 

The  English-speaking  group  is  a  creature  of  that  elbow- 
room  which  reigns  in  the  open  seas  and  the  newly  opened 
lands.  It  has  founded  its  wealth  in  the  opportunity  of  a 
geographic  isolation  which  it  has  used  to  the  full,  England 
the  isolation  behind  the  Channel  from  the  destructive  quar- 
rels of  the  continent,  America  the  isolation  behind  the  At- 
lantic from  the  drag  of  European  tradition.  lioth  have 
learned  more  than  other  nations  to  live  by  the  unwritten 
law.  They  heed  most  the  law  that  is  within  them,  written 
in  their  members.  Their  statutes  and  regulations  they  wear 
more  as  a  toga  than  a  coat.  Before  their  law  and  courts 
all  men  whatever  their  birth  or  their  possession  of  goods 
stand  even,  beyond  the  usage  of  other  peoples.  They  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  the  folkmote  as  they  do  the  issue  of 
a  boxing-match  or  game  of  football,  and  are  not  degraded 
because  they  are  beaten,  provided  only  they  have  fought. 
They  are  no  longer  greatly  united  by  blood,  for  in  America 
the  bloods  have  become  many,  but  rather  by  a  common 
tongue,  common  traditions  of  laws  and  letters,  and  com- 
mon respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  umpire  and  for  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

The  groups  have  now  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  and  their  ends  have  met  at  the  Pacific  where  the 
Asiatic  union  by  race  confronts  the  American  union  accord- 
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ing  to  the  social  facts  under  the  seal  and  symbol  of  the 
chief  social  instrument,  human  speech. 

A  body  of  land  which  a  century  ago  lay  off  under  the 
sunset,  an  annex  of  Europe,  used  as  a  shelter  from  its  tu- 
mults, has  suddenly  found  itself  set  in  the  midst.  The 
contrasts  which  were  once  back  to  back  at  Alexander's 
frontier  stand  now  face  to  face  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  has  come. 

The  various  receptacles  in  which  on  European  soil  the 
various  capacities  of  the  white  men  were  ripened  to  expres- 
sion are  now  pouring  their  content  into  the  mixing  bowl 
of  the  New  World,  and  here  is  arising  a  new  people,  neither 
English,  German,  Latin  or  Slav,  but  a  people  which,  uniting 
the  visions  and  experiences  of  them  all,  advances  upon  the 
stage  as  the  impersonation  of  half  the  human  world  to  meet 
the  other  world-half  for  the  final  act  of  history's  drama. 
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Autumn  Announcements 


THE  OPENING 

The  attendance  of  undergraduate  students  the  present 
autumn  term  is  406 — 249  men  and  157  women,  of  whom 
81  men  and  38  women  are  freshmen,  and  4  men  and  1 
woman  have  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  and  8  men 
and  1  woman  have  been  admitted  as  special  students.  This 
number  of  new  students  is  slightly  less  than  last  year,  a  cir- 
cumstance easily  explained  by  the  steadily  increasing  strict- 
ness in  the  scrutiny  of  entrance  credentials. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  active  force  at  the  present  time  numbers  the  presi- 
dent, the  dean  for  men,  the  dean  for  women,  fifteen  pro- 
fessors, seven  assistant  professors,  one  lecturer,  two  phys- 
ical directors,  three  instructors,  and  two  assistants.  An 
unusual  number  of  new  accessions  to  the  Faculty  came 
with  the  new  college  year. 

Dr.  Raymond  Dexter  Havens,  who  for  three  years  past 
has  been  instructor  in  English,  has  been  advanced  to  be  the 
Roswell  S.  Burrows  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Dean  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  has  taken  up  his  work 
as  Dean  for  Men.  Dean  Bliss  was  introduced  to  the  Alum- 
ni in  the  last  President's  report  (page  5.)  He  brings  to 
his  new  work  with  us  an  unusually  broad  experience,  an 
established  position  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  and  great 
enthusiasm  for  his  new  task.    In  addition  to  his  work  as 
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adviser  for  our  men  students,  Dr.  Bliss  will  continue  his 
writing  and  lecturing  on  archaeological  subjects  as  occasion 
may  permit. 

Professor  William  Kirk,  formerly  associate  professor  of 
Social  and  Political  Science  in  Brown  University,  has  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science.  He  is  conducting  an  elective  course  in  Social 
Science  for  Seniors,  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  This  is  new  work  for  our  students  and  has  been  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  both  by  them  and  by  several  of  our 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  social  questions.  Dr.  Kirk 
has  commended  himself  as  a  man  of  thorough  training,  wide 
experience,  and  very  well  balanced  judgment, — well-fitted 
to  lead  students  in  the  study  of  the  highly  complex  social 
questions  which  are  of  the  first  importance  at  the  present 
time.  He  is  also  responsible  for  general  oversight  of  the 
work  in  Economics  which  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Stockton.  As  was  explained  in  the  last 
President's  report  (page  8),  Dr.  Kirk  has  come  to  Roch- 
ester as  General  Secretary  for  the  newly  organized  United 
Charities.  His  work  for  us  is  not  a  side  interest,  however. 
Having  been  a  teacher  he  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his 
chosen  profession.  He  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
Rochester,  but  for  the  co-operation  of  the  University  and 
the  United  Charities  in  the  invitation  extended  to  him.  His 
engagement  by  each  of  these  corporations  was  made  be- 
cause each  believed  that  his  work  for  it  would  profit  by 
his  relation  to  the  other.  The  beginnings  of  that  work 
promise  fulfilment  of  that  joint  belief. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Stockton,  who  made  his  doctorate  in  Phil- 
osophy at  Johns  Hopkins  last  June,  and  who  are  fellow-by- 
courtesy  and  student  assistant  to  Professors  Hollander  and 
Barnett  there  in  1909-10,  has  made  a  promising  beginning 
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as  instructor  in  Economics  and  History.  He  has  charge 
of  the  classes  in  Economics,  and  the  classes  for  men  in 
Sophomore  History. 

Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed  resigned  as  Director  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation for  men  last  June.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Harry  T.  Watson,  a  graduate  from  Wil- 
liams College  in  1905.  Since  his  graduation  Mr.  Watson 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  athletics 
and  physical  education — having  pursued  special  profession- 
al studies  in  the  summer  school  under  Dr.  Sargent  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  physique,  manly  train- 
ing and  high  character  and  he  comes  to  us  warmly  com- 
mended by  those  under  whom  he  has  previously  worked. 
The  year  after  his  graduation  he  coached  the  athletic  teams 
at  Hamilton  College,  and  in  1906  he  coached  foot-ball  at 
Williams  College — his  alma  mater.  In  1907-8  he  was  coach 
and  physical  director  at  Ursinus  College.  In  1908-9  he  held 
a  similar  position  at  the  Mackenzie  School,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.  From  1909-11  he  was  physical  director  and  coach 
for  the  Leominster  High  School,  Leominster,  Alass. 

As  announced  in  the  last  President's  report  (page  6), 
j\lr.  Ernest  Little  of  our  last  year's  class  has  been  engaged 
as  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Professor  Cham- 
bers reports  that  his  w'ork  is  giving  much  satisfaction. 

We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  retained  the  serv- 
ices for  the  present  year  of  M.  Charles  Carron,  B.  L., 
(Paris),  as  instructor  in  French,  to  assist  Professor  ]Moore, 
M.  Carron  acted  as  Professor  Moore's  substitute  durinsf 
the  latter's  absence  last  year  for  study  in  Italy,  and  he  did 
his  work  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  College. 

The  work  of  physical  education  for  women  is  done  this 
year  as  last  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  gymnasium  of  the 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Rochester.  The 
teacher  this  year  is  Miss  Doris  Fuller,  and  her  work  has 
opened  with  promise. 

THE  CARNEGIE  LABORATORY 

This  building  was  occupied  for  instruction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  term  of  last  year.  At  the  present  time 
the  class  work  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  Mechanic- 
al Drawing  and  in  Applied  Mechanics  is  being  conducted 
in  the  building.  The  laboratories  are  being  equipped  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  laboratory  classes  as  the  students  already 
enrolled  come  to  those  subjects  in  their  course.  The  ma- 
terials testing  laboratory  has  already  been  provided  with 
three  testing  machines — one  100,000  pound  Olsen  tension 
machine,  one  20,000  pound  Olsen  tension  machine,  and  one 
Olsen  torsion  machine.  Orders  have  already  been  placed 
for  one  ll"xl2"  Mcintosh  and  Seymour  steam  engine,  and 
one  5"xl5''  Harris  Corliss  Steam  engine.  Orders  will  soon 
be  placed  for  other  laboratory  equipment — additional  steam, 
internal  combustion  and  hydraulic  engines  together  with 
the  necessary  accessories  for  testing  such  engines;  oil  test- 
ing and  belt  testing  machines;  fuel  testing  apparatus;  and 
cement  testing  equipment.  The  machine  tools  to  equip  the 
laboratory  shop  have  already  been  ordered. 

THE  PROPOSED  DORMITORY 

At  the  last  Commencement  the  class  of  1911  revived 
the  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  men  by 
subscribing  $1125  towards  that  purpose.  Other  subscrip- 
tions made  at  that  time  brought  the  total  up  to  over  $11,000. 
Since  then  the  subscription  has  grown  so  that  we  hope  to 
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have  the  $30,000  necessary  to  erect  the  first  section  in  time 
to  begin  work  early  in  the  spring.  In  the  meantime  the 
plans  and  specifications  have  been  perfected  and  bids  are 
being  taken  for  the  work.  The  proposed  first  section  will 
provide  rooms  for  twenty-four  men.  It  is  believed  that 
the  erection  of  such  a  dormitory  will  contribute  much  to  a 
more  invigorous  college  life  and  spirit  among  our  students. 

In  conclusion  the  Alumni  are  most  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  college  at  any  time  that  they  may  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rochester.  Such  visits  are  frequently  made,  and  most 
heartily  welcomed.  A  visit  during  term  time  gives  even 
better  opportunity  than  at  Commencement  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  present  conditions  at  the  college. 

A   RECENT  GIFT 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Swinburne  [1892],  author  of  two  of  the 
best  known  of  our  College  Songs,  "Genesee''  and  ''Alma 
Mater"  has  given  a  new  evidence  of  his  loyal  interest  by 
presenting  to  the  University  a  handsome  sundial,  which  has 
been  erected  on  a  granite  pedestal  in  front  of  Sibley  Hall. 
The  pedestal  bears  the  motto  of  the  University — Meliora, 
and  Galileo's  famous  saying,  'Tt  is  the  Earth  that  moves." 
The  gift  is  cordially  appreciated. 
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